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though Seligman, Dewey, and other careful economists attribute it to 
over production, heedless railroad extension, inflated credit, and reck- 
less speculation. All the evils of reconstruction, apparently, were caused 
by Johnson's refusal to accept the dictation of Stevens and the other 
radicals, and Professor Woodburn regrets as deeply as did Stevens that 
the senate failed to remove Johnson from office, though that would have 
tended to make the executive utterly subservient to Congress. 

This book is not really a biography at all, but a glorification of Thad- 
deus Stevens through a presentation of his political activities. Very little 
space is given to his family relations, early life, legal, industrial, and 
other activities. He is undoubtedly entitled to great credit for saving 
the public school system of Pennsylvania, when it was about to be 
strangled in its infancy, and for many deeds of charity. Dr. Woodburn 
seems to think that by exposing some of Stevens' private vices in a 
final chapter he has struck an even balance with thirty-two chapters of 
extravagant laudation. Despite his earnest eiforts, the average reader 
will lay the book down with the conviction that Stevens was a fanatic 
on the Negro question and a malignant enemy of the South. Perhaps if 
the book is widely circulated in that section, it may do some good, by 
revealing there that actually some people admired Stevens. But it is 
as distorted a picture, from one direction, as Dixon's Leopard's Spots 
is from another. They should be read together. 

M. L. BONHAM 

Frederick William von Steuben and the American Revolution. Aide to 
Washington and Inspector General of the Army. With Ac- 
count of Posthumous Honors at Various Places. By Joseph 
Doyle. (Steubensville, Ohio: The H. C. Cook Company, 
1913. 399 p. $2.00) 
Avowedly intended to present a popular account of the life and serv- 
ices of the man for whom Steubenville is named, this book answers its 
purpose very well. For despite occasionally careless English, Mr. 
Doyle's style is attractive and his book very readable. When Steuben, 
sometime aide to Frederick the Great, joined the American army at 
Valley Forge, February, 1778, he found a woefully crude lot of volun- 
teers, held together mainly by the personality of their commander. Of- 
ficers and men alike were ignorant and careless of their duties. To the 
task of making a military machine of this unpromising material Steuben 
zealously devoted himself for four years, to such purpose that he won 
the unstinted praise of Washington, Greene, and many others, and even 
compelled the reluctant admiration of the self-seeking Gates. In addi- 
tion to drilling soldiers, teaching officers, and advising the commander in 
chief, Steuben prepared a book of regulations for the army. His 
achievements fell short of his ideals, largely because of the dilatoriness 
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and niggardliness of Congress, which hesitated to do what Steuben 
wanted, even with Washington's powerful endorsement. The jealousies 
of many of the American officers and of other foreigners also hampered 
him. He seems to have been refreshingly free from this petty vice. 
When in 1781 Greene was ordered to the South, Steuben was attached 
to his command, but was left in Virginia to enroll, drill, and dispatch 
the troops. During the early part of the British invasion of Virginia, 
as the senior continental officer, Steuben handled his small forces skill- 
fully. When Lafayette superseded him in April the baron wished to 
rejoin Greene, but generously remained to cooperate with Lafayette. 
In the Yorktown campaign, his knowledge of military engineering was 
of great service to the Americans. Being in command of the troops in 
the trenches, October 17, he received and forwarded Cornwallis' pro- 
posals to capitulate. When Lafayette arrived with the relief, Steuben 
refused to be relieved, saying that in European armies the command 
which received the proposal to surrender was intitled to retain this post 
of honor until the negotiations were concluded, in which contention 
Washington upheld him. After Yorktown, he continued his work of 
organizing and drilling the army, proposing to Congress plans for a 
standing army and for a military academy. He also assisted greatly in 
the disbanding of the troops. After some very lean years he received an 
annuity from Congress in 1790, and died, November 28, 1794, on the 
estate in Oneida County which had been granted him in 1784 by New 
York. Mr. Doyle has also done a service in giving a popular account 
of the part played by Beaumarchais in the French alliance, but he de- 
votes too much space to "posthumous honors" and too little to Steuben's 
early military career. Whether this is due to lack of data, is impossible 
to determine, as he gives neither footnotes nor bibliography. His fre- 
quent allusions and quotations are never specific citations. This and 
other disregard of the canons of scientific historical writing make the 
book practically worthless to the serious student. Apparently he relied 
mainly on Kapp's (1859) biography, but did not avail himself of many 
of the sources cited therein. Such glaring errors as calling Edward 
Livingston an "English orator" (p. 329) east a doubt on the reliability 
of the volume. Quoting (p. 184) from Pomeroy Jones' History of 
Oneida County the statement that the general court of Connecticut legal- 
ized the change of Jonathan Arnold's name to Steuben, Mr. Doyle con- 
siderately explains in brackets that ' ' The records show that this was not 
done by the court but by legislative enactment in January 1783"! 
Though the illustrations are numerous and good, the paper, binding, 
and miserable proof reading combine to give the book a cheap appear- 
ance. 

M. L. BONHAM 



